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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Moods, Songs, and Doggeeels. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912. 

Were this volume to hold but the one striking first poem, " A Dream," 
it would be worth more than nine out of every ten volumes of verse. 
John Galsworthy is never negligible. He stands in the very first rank 
of English thinkers to-day, and comes nearer than any other living au- 
thor to being cast in the heroic mold of the early Victorians. 

This volume contains about thirty poems under the caption. Moods; 
thirteen Songs, and about the same number of poems entitled Doggerels. 
The songs do not all sing, to be sure, but the doggerels are far better 
than their title indicates. Like all other masters of prose, it is impossible 
for Galsworthy to keep all the time at that point of lyric emotion which 
means great poetry. Now and then he is simply the cultured gentleman 
writing verse. But the first poem, not only maintains throughout that 
high i)ower of moral interpretation which belongfs to all great writers, 
but has flashes of exquisite lyric emotion. 

"And all my days of past delight 
As to a drowning man came by — 
And all the litanies of night — 
And prayed and spoke me tenderly. 
And all the perfume and the grace. 
The stealing beauty of this earth. 
Put out its fingers to my face 
And softly murmured me its worth." 

There is a wonderful stanza about the implicit deep in all increase 
which demands the backward swing, the ebbing down and fading out 
of life, which ends: 

« The bush 
That burgeons dons a funeral gown; 
And every tune contains its hush." 

In tliat last line is a whole world-philosophy, and yet it has such per- 
fect lyric simplicity of expression as Wordsworth himself could not 
always capture. 

One more stanza of rapturous loveliness will suffice to give the quality 
of that poem: 

"And there around me dark had flowered 
With day; and summer moths as bright 
As amethysts uprose, and towered 
To gem with color all the night. 
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The blossoms smelled like noon, and shone 
In crimson patines on the dark. 
And — wonder! Caroling alone 
In sky of night, I heard a lark!" 

The poems " Courage," " Errantry," « Time," " The Soul," and " The 
Prayer" maintain the high standard set by the first poem, in both 
concept and expression. 



The Terrible Meek. By Charles Eann Kennedy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1912. 

What a wave of humanitarian emotion is sweeping through the world! 
All the younger men are confining utterance to repreaching the Sermon 
on the Mount. That great bit of literature is really being discovered 
all over again and with a great rush of enthusiasm! Not only John 
Galsworthy, John Masefield, Rudolph Besier, and Granville Barker are 
hymning loud and long the sacredness of human life and the beauties 
of neighborly love, but Eann Kennedy has produced a new Servant in 
the House. His Terrible Meek is a good play for reading, whatever it 
may be for acting. Through the dark we are supposed to hear three 
voices speaking — that of a common soldier, that of an army oflScer, and 
that of a bereft mother whose son is hangring dead over the heads of liie 
speakers. The soldier's iwint of view is that he has proven himself a man 
and a soldier by obeying orders, and has as a side issue gotten something 
out of it, as, when they bargained for the dead man's raiment, he got 
his boots. The captain questions his conscience as to his right to obey 
orders when he carries out a sentence without knowing why he does it, 
and the mother laments a dead son, as to the end of time mothers will 
lament sons. 

" He wasn't particular, my son : He would go with anybody. He loved 
them so. There wasn't a drunken bibber in the place, nor a lozel, nor a 
thief, not a loose woman on the streets, but called him brother. He 
would eat with them, drink with them, go to their parties. He would go 
with grand folk too, gentlemen. He wasn't particular." 

Any one acquainted with the range of Rann Kennedy's mind ought to 
know at this juncture what to expect next. As the mother moans the 
captain comes to a fuller and fuller sense of what his part in the event 
is. Also he realizes that it is not those who kill, not the greedy, the 
grasping, liie tyrannical, who possess life; it is not the proud, the idle, 
the wealthy; but the meek, the terrible meek who love that have gained a 
kingdom never to pass away. 

When the darkness lifts after all this talk of twentieth - century 
Britons we are supposed to see a barren hill and upon it three crosses, 
while the crouching woman at the foot of the cross is in Eastern garb; 
the captain is a Roman centurion, and the soldier a Roman Legionary. 
That this denouement should be considered irreverent is only one of the 
illogical absurdities of modern life. To plead for respect of life in the 
name of Christ is never blasphemous, no matter where it is done. His 
doctrine is pure enough to be heard in a theater or on the streets. There 
will always be those whose reverence is such that they cannot hear Christ's 
name with any comfort until they have adjusted their minds and ward- 



